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156 General Notes. 



GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 1 

Asia. — Carey's Journey in Turkistan. — The enterprising 
English traveler, A. D. Carey, who in May, 1885, left Simla, fur- 
nished with a passport from the Chinese Government authorising 
him to travel in Turkistan, China, and Tibet, has returned to Lon- 
don, and on November 28th read an account of his journey at a 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society. His route lay through 
the Kulu and Lahoul valleys and across the Buralacha Pass to 
Leh, where he was joined by Mr. Dalgleish, his Turki interpreter 
and assistant. From Leh to Turkistan his route lay through the 
uninhabited tract of Tibet lying between Rudockh and Polu. He 
considers the route useless for trade purposes, since it runs for some 
distance at a height of 16,000 feet, is impracticable for luggage an- 
imals between Sulphur-Horse Pass and Polu, and enters Turkistan 
at too distant a point from Yarkand and Kashgar. The Chinese 
authorities at Kiria were ignorant of the existence of this route 
from India, and were thrown into consternation by the traveler's 
arrival. Within the area of irrigation of the Kiria river agricul- 
ture flourishes, and fruit, cereals, vegetables, and trees are abund- 
ant. The travelers met with great respect here. A good bridged 
road connects Kiria with the busy manufacturing town of Khoten, 
where carpets, silk, felt, and copper and brass vessels are made. 
The population is said to be about 30,000, but it was evidently once 
much larger, as ruins of an old wall which included the sites of the 
present separate Mohammedan and Chinese towns can be traced. 
The travelers followed the Yurangkash to its junction with the 
Karakash, and then proceeded along the wider stream (the Kho- 
ton) to the Tarim. After visiting the towns of Shah Yar, Kuchar, 
Karashahr, and Kurla, Mr. Carey pushed on to the Lob-Nor dis- 
trict. Miserable poverty seems the main characteristic of the Mus- 
sulman Turki-speakiug natives of the Lob district, against whom 
their neighbors higher up the Tarim are much prejudiced. On 
April 29, 1886, Mr. Carey started for a pass over the Altyn Tagh, 
but the guide lost his way. After being compelled to burn the 
ridge-pole of a tent for fuel, the less barren valley of Bokalik was 
reached. • After wandering in the mountains, guided only by a com- 
pass and sextant, for eighty days without seeing a human being, the 
party came upon several hundred armed pilgrims, and found that 
they were between the Kuen-Lun and Khokosili ranges, just south 
of the Angirtakshia Pass, and south of the Naichi valley, the point 
aimed at. Here much difficulty was experienced in procuring food, 
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as the supplies of the natives had run short. In the course of a 
journey to a place called Hoiduthara in quest of barley, Mr. Carey 
and his Tartar (Daspa) were the recipients of great kindness from 
a young Lama, who, observing the exhausted condition of the pair, 
rode to the town and ten miles back to bring them food. After 37 
days the two rejoined Mr. Dalgleish with supplies. 

Hajjar, the residence of the chief of the Thaichinenr Mongols, 
was next reached. Our traveler characterizes the Mongols as timid 
and poor, and so accustomed to being cheated by Chinese that they 
cannot believe anyone will treat them fairly. Makhai, the Sai- 
thang plain, and Sachu were the next points — the last a Chinese 
town built of sun-dried bricks, mud, and timber. At Hami, a 
Belgian and two Russians were found. At this point the travellers 
turned westward, and after passing by Pichan, (the frontier j>ost of 
Kashgaria under Yakule Bey) and Turfan, made an excursion to 
Urumtsi, the headquarters of the Chinese Government of Turkis- 
tan. They then pushed on to the previously visited town of Kurla, 
and returned to Ladakh via Kuchar, Aksu, and Yarkand. 

Mr. Carey has thus visited almost every important place in Chi- 
nese Turkistan except Kashgar, and he states that it is for the most 
part purely desert, the only really good strip of country being in the 
west, and composing Kashgar, Kargalik, and Yarkand. The Chi- 
nese give complete religious toleration, repress crime well, and main- 
tain a high prestige. 

The Tarim District. — The Tarim river had, in October, 1885, 
a depth of three to five feet, and a width of about 135 yards at the 
confluence of the Yarkand and Khotan. In summer the depth and 
width, as stated by the natives, and proved by the state of the river- 
bed, are thrice the above. It is only in summer that the Khotan- 
daria flows into it. The Tarim thus seems to be navigable for 
steamers from the confluence of the Yarkand and Khotan to the 
Lob-Nor. 

The map in a recent number of the Izvestia, embodying the 
results of the fourth journey of General Przewalski (Prejevalsky) 
in Central Asia, shows that the depression of the Lob Nor must 
not be confounded with the Eastern Gobi, which latter is more ele- 
vated, and falls by a steep terrace towards the depression of the 
Lob-Nor. Thus the Tarim region is a depression of the high plat- 
eau of East Asia, limited on the east as well as on the north, west, 
and south. 

The Mountains op Siam. — Mr. J. McCarthy, who has for seven 
years been superintendent of surveys in Spain, states that the chain 
of mountains which runs on the west in an unbroken range to Sing- 
apore, has peaks of 7,000 feet between Burmah and Siam, while one 
peak in the Malay Peninsula reaches 8,000 feet. The eastern range, 
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which forms the watershed between the rivers flowing into the Chi- 
nese sea and the Meinam Kong (Mekong), has peaks of 9,000 feet. 
Another range, which leaves the western range near Chingmai 
(Zimme), forms the watershed between the Meinam and Meinam 
Kong valleys. Famous salt wells exist in this range at the source 
of the eastern branch of the Meinam. 

Africa. — M. Douls' Adventures in the Sahara. — M. 
Douls, disguised as a Mussulman, landed from a Canary Island fish- 
ing boat at a point between Cape Bojador and the Rio de Oro. The 
first Moors he met suspected him, and made him a prisoner, but by 
persevering in his role he was finally admitted as a brother into the 
tribe, which proved to be a section of the terrible Ulad Delim, the 
robbers of the Western Sahara. For five months he wandered with, 
them, exploring the desert of Uaran and Djuf, the great depression 
of the Sahara. In March last he was at Tenduf, the great slave 
market of the Northern Sahara. This oasis has greatly increased 
in size since Dr. Lenz's visit in 1880. Taking leave of the nomads 
at Glimin, he proceeded across the Atlas through the country of the 
Berbers of Sus to the city of Morocco. Here he was suspected and 
thrown into a dungeon, but was fortunately liberated through the 
representations of Sir Kirby Green, the English ambassador, who 
reached the town the same evening. 

Lieut. Wissmann's Second Journey across Africa. — Lieut. 
Wissmann has returned from his second expedition across Africa. 
His route was from Angola to Luluaburg in the empire of the 
Muata Yambo, thence to the Lubi, which, after an excursion to the 
country of the Benangongo, they followed to its confluence with the 
Sankaru ; thence eastward through a vast belt of primeval forest 
inhabited by Batetela and the dwarfish Watwa ; then through the 
country of the Beneki to the Lomami and Nyangwe, whence he 
reached the Eastern coast by way of lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa. 
The slave trade is flourishing east of the Saukura, the Bassonge and 
Bassenge being the chief offenders, often supported by slave-traders. 
The country of the industrious Beneki was entirely devastated. 

America. — Submarine Valleys of the Californian Coast. 
— Prof. Geo. Davidson (Bull. Gal. Acad. Sci.) describes the subma- 
rine valleys discovered off the Pacific Coast of the United States. 
Within forty or fifty miles of the shore south of Cape Mendocino the 
plateau of the Pacific reaches a depth of 2,000 to 2,400 fathoms. 
There is usually a marginal plateau ten miles wide to the 100 fathom 
curve, beyond which the descent is sharp to 500 or 600 fathoms. 
In this marginal plateau several remarkable valleys have been dis- 
covered. One of these is in Monterey Bay, heading to the lowlands 
at the bend of Salinas river ; and another off Point Hueneme, at 
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the eastern entrance of the Santa Barbara channel ; there are one or 
two off the southern point of Carrael Bay, while the deepest one 
reaches far into the bay. Near Cape Mendocino, just north of a sub- 
marine ridge extending from Point Delgada to Shelter Cove, is a 
deep valley which breaks through the marginal plateau and runs 
sharply into the immediate coast line. "The head of this valley, at 
one and one quarter miles from shore, is 100 fathoms deep ; where 
it breaks through the 100 fathom line it is 400 fathoms deep. The 
slopes of the sides are very steep. Midway between this and Point 
Gorda is another valley 150 to 300 fathoms deep, reaching 520 
fathoms where it breaks through the 100 fathom line. Another 
valley between Point Gorda and Cape Mendocino is 450 fathoms 
deep at a point six and one half miles southwest by south from the 
oape. This valley is a wide one, with green mud at its bottom. 

Explorations on the Yukon. — Dr. G. M. Dawson and 
party left Victoria in May last with the object of exploring 
the tributaries of the Upper Yukon. He proceeded up the 
Stikine River as far as Dease Lake, and when, on June 18th, 
the ice broke up, went down the Dease River and into the 
forks of the Dease and the Liard. Mr. McConnell here separated 
from the party with the purpose of descending and surveying the 
Liard and Mackenzie, and will probably winter at Fort. 
Simpson, on the latter river. Dr. Dawson went up the Liard and 
Frances Rivers to Frances Lake, which drains into the Liard ; 
then made a portage of fifty miles to the Pelly River, which they 
descended to the confluence of the Pelly and Lewis; and then 
ascended the Lewis, crossing the Chilcot portage to the head of 
Lynn Canal. 

Geographical News. — Mr. Cuthbertson has reached the 
summit of Mount Obree, one of the culminating peaks of the Owen 
Stanley range. He makes it only 8000 feet high, instead of 
10,246, as was determined by angular measurements taken by the 
Rattlesnake expedition. He states that at 2,500 feet above the sea 
he passed the point reached by Messrs. Hunter and Hartmann. 

f 
The population of New Zealand in March, 1886, exclusive of 
Maoris, was 578,482, an increase of 33,549 over that of 1881. 
The figures include 4,527 Chinese, only 15 of whom are women. 
The Maoris number 41,969, and 2,254 half castes living with the 
Maoris. 

M. Marche has paid a visit to Sai'pan, in the Marianne Group. 
No trace of a volcano or volcanic rocks, such as have been reported, 
was found, and Tapochas, the highest peak, was by barometrical 
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measurement found to be 1,345 feet high instead of 2,000, as 
formerly supposed. The other hills reach 600 to 700 feet. There 
is very little fresh water. 

The Danish Government has decided to despatch an expedition 
to Iceland this coming summer, to effect hydrographical measure- 
ments. Great fiords and waterways still remain unmeasured. 

The " Statistique de la Superficie et de la Population des 
Contrees de la Terre," by M.E. Lavasseur, gives the following 
table of areas and populations for 1886 : — 

Population. 

Area million of Densi ty of sq. 

sq. kilometres. In millions. kilometre. Ratio to total. 

Europe 10.0 347 34 23.4 

Africa 31.4 197 6 13.3 

Asia 43.0 789 19 53.1 

Oceanica 11.0 38 3.5 2.6 

North America 23.4 80 3.4 5.4 

South America includ- 
ing Australasia 18.3 32 1.7 2.1 

136,1 1,483 10.9 100 

Nearly two-thirds of mankind are concentrated in about eleven 
millions of square kilometres, viz.: West Central and South 
Europe (245 millions of inhabitants, 3.5 millions of kilometres); 
the Anglo-Indian Empire (254 and 3.6); and China, Manchuria 
and Japan (430 and 4). 

Dr. Krause has arrived at Accra on the Gold Coast absolutely 
without means, having been compelled, to leave his collections and 
baggage behind through the opposition of the natives. 

M. J. Thulet, from observations taken on the Clorinde combined 
with those of Mr. Buchanan on the Challenger, has prepared a 
series of longitudinal and transverse sections of the Gulf Stream. 
It is like a river, and has a steeper slope towards the United States 
than towards the ocean. The great St. Lawrence current, coming 
from between Cape Breton Island and St. Paul, collides with the 
Gulf Stream, lessens its speed, and leaves as a sort of submarine 
delta the banks extending along the United States coast to the 
great bank of Newfoundland. The eastern polar current skirts 
Newfoundland, strikes the Gulf Stream at right angles, and since 
its waters are a little lighter than those of the Gulf Stream, mixes 
with them, and almost entirely arrests them. The cooled waters 
spread out in a general north-easterly direction, but there is no 
longer any definite current. 
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The researches of General Tillo on temperature have led him 
to conclude that the continents are, as a whole, 3° cent, colder than 
the oceans between the latitudes of 90° N. and 50° S. The New- 
Continent is 3° colder than the Old; and the Atlantic 2.6° 
colder than the Pacific. The northern hemisphere contains 14 per 
cent, of the cold regions, 35 percent, of temperate, and 51 percent, of 
hot regions. Dr. Supan's estimate, reached by a different method, 
gave 15, 32 and 53 per cent, for these regions. 



GEOLOGY AND PALAEONTOLOGY. 

The Vertebrate Fauna op the Puerco Epoch. — I have 
recently revised my material representing this fauna, and have 
added eighteen species to those already known. One of these belong 
to a new genus, viz.: Onychodectes, allied to Conoryctes (Creodont). 

The Puerco formation lies on the Laramie in North Western 
New Mexico and South Western Colorado, and is largely covered 
by the Wasatch Eocene in both regions. It was discovered by 
the writer in 1874, at its eastern outcrop of about 500 feet thick- 
ness, and was identified by Endlich and Holmes in Colorado, in 
1876, where the thickness reaches 1000 to 1200 feet. On the San 
Juan river, its thickness is 700 feet, while at its western outcrop, 
south of that river, its thickness is 800 or 900 feet. While the 
formation possesses lithological peculiarities, no clue to its impor- 
tance in geologic chronology was known until the discovery of 
vertebrate remains was made in 1880, by Mr. David Baldwin. 
With the evidence derived from this material the writer has been 
able to interject into the series of epochs of geological time a period 
which must have possessed many peculiarities, and which differed 
in such important essentials from those which preceded and from 
those that followed it, that an immense interval between them is 
proved to have existed, such as had not been previously suspected. 
The rich fauna which it contains displays characters which indicate 
others yet to be discovered before connections with other epochs both 
prior and subsequent can be known. 

The vertebrate fauna includes up to the present date one hun- 
dred and six known species. Four species of Mollusca have been 
discovered, which have been determined by Dr. C. A. White, of 
the U. S. National Museum. They are tlnio rtdoides White; 
Helix adipis White; H. nacimientensis White, and Pupa leidyi 
Meek. The first named is found in the Wasatch, and the last in 
the Laramie ; the two other species are peculiar. Besides these, 
the only other indications of organic life at that period is petrified 
wood of undetermined trees, which is quite abundant. 



